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PROVISIONAL CONCERT FIXTURES 


MIDSUMMER TERM, 1947 





It is hoped to keep to the following scheme, although it may 
be necessary to alter or cance] any Concert even without notice, 


First Week Seventh Week 
WEDNESDAY, Aprit 30, at 5.30 p.m. WEDNESDAY, JUNE 11, at 5.30 p.m. 
Recital for Violin and Piano Chamber Concert 


Alan Loveday and Peggy Gray 
Bighth Week 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 18, at 5.30 p.m. 
Chamber Concert 


Second Week 
Wrpneispay, May 7, at 5.30 p.m. 
Recital for Cello and Voice 
Anna Shuttleworth and FRIDAY, JUNE 20, at 5.30 p.m. 
Monica Sinclair Deana 
Third Week 
WEDNESDAY, May 14, at 5.30 p.m. 
Chamber Concert 


Ninth Week 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, at 5,30 p.m. 


Chamber Concert 
Fripay, May 16, at 5.30 p.m. 


Drama Tenth Week 
Fourth Weel WEDNESDAY, JULY 2, at 5.30 p.m. 
WrpNespay, May 21, at 5.30 p.m. Chamber Concert 


Chamber Concert Bleventh Week 


Fifth Week ; TUESDAY, JULY 8, at 5.30 p.m. 


Turspay, May 27, at 5.30 p.m. Second Orchestra 


Second Orchestra WEDNESDAY, JULY 9, at 5.30 p.m. 


Wepnespay, MAy 28, at 5.30 p,m. Chamber Concert 


Chamber Concert 
Twelfth Week 


Sixth Week “During this week there will be 

WepneEspbAy, JuNE 4, at 5.30 p.m. several performances of Opera 

Chamber Concert Repertory with Orchestra. Tickets 

will be required and particulars will 

“THURSDAY, JUNE 5, at 5.30 p.m. be announced in The Times of 
First Orchestra Saturday, July 12. 


Tickets are only required for performances marked * 


H. V. ANSON, Registrar, 
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THE R°C*-M MAGAZINE 


VOLUME XLIII No. 2 


EDITORIAL 


<a HE news that Queen Alexandra’s House is hoping to re- 

open this September will surely cause many old Collegians 

to look back across the war years to the days when its 
walls gave them shelter. The foundation stone of this gaunt 
red-brick building, within sight of the Albert Hall, was laid on 
June 30th, 1884, by Her Royal Highness Alexandra, then Princess 
of Wales, who gave the house its original name of Alexandra 
House and was its first president. Ten years after her husband’s 
accession to the throne as Edward VII, the name of the building 
was changed to Queen Alexandra’s House, as it is known to-day. 
But gratitude in the first place is due to Sir Francis Cook, Bart., 
the founder, who provided money for its building and furnishing 
on a site leased by the Commissioners of the great South Kensing- 
ton Exhibition of 1851. It was officially opened on March 14th, 
1887, as “‘ a house for female students of the various schools and 
classes of music, art and science in South Kensington and the 
neighbourhood.”’ 


Its connection was always closer with our College than any 
of the others from which students were received, possibly because 
it adjoined our original home—the building that is now the Royal 
College of Organists. Moreover it had special advantages for 
the music student: there were many pianos in the building’ and 
practising was allowed from dawn to dusk, provided windows 
were closed, without fear of protest from distracted neighbours. 
Male students, alas, were debarred its privileges. In fact fathers 
alone were permitted to ascend the imposing stone stairway 
leading to their daughters’ apartments—guardians, professors, 
brothers and other young men were challenged at the entrance by 
two stalwart porters. But the house had its own internal social 
life. Music students could glean scraps of knowledge of other 
pursuits from the artists and actresses and scientists with whom 
they took their meals, while the non-musicians in their turn went 
out into the world with the sounds of preludes and fugues and 
sonatas ringing in their ears. And more friendships could be 
made here than was ever possible in the brief hours spent at the 
district’s various colleges—all of them non-residential, 


During the war, the building was requisitioned by the War 
Office, and was used as one of the London headquarters of the 
A.T.S. De-requisitioning took place in September, 1946, and as 
soon as the problems of permits and licences and other such evils 
can be overcome enabling damages to be repaired, Queen 
Alexandra’s House will again open its doors to “ female students 
of the various schools and classes of music, art and science in 
South Kensington.’? We wish it well, for never has the problem 
of student accommodation been so acute as it is to-day. 
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DIRECTOR’S ADDRESS 


SuMMER TERM, 1947 


MUST begin with a word or two about the blizzard of last 
term. It ought to be put on record. If anyone had told us 
in advance that we should contrive to work for a fortnight in 

this building with the temperature below freezing point he would 
have been a hardy prophet. But we did it, and I want to praise 
in particular our heroic professors. Students could at least run 
about between whiles, but professors had to sit and teach, for 
hours at a time, under arctic conditions. It was a fine triumph of 
will and devotion. Almost equally heroic were the concert audi- 
ences. I was one of the weak ones who sat swathed in rugs. 
There were many who seemed to find in the music itself enough 
warmth to keep them there. Somebody ought to write a paper 
on the comparative temperatures of the great composers. And is 
a symphony hotter than a string quartet? Are songs warmer than 
sonatas? We must have essays on these subjects. I recom- 
mend them to those students who are investigating musical 
appreciation. 

Seriously, the effect of this blizzard was in some ways like 
the effect of the air-raids during the war. The challenge of 
danger and discomfort seems to pull people together in a most 
remarkable way. All one’s minor fads and troubles appear to 
vanish, and the determination not to be beaten becomes in itself 
a kind of mental and physical tonic which lifts one beyond the 
petty cares of more normal days. It even makes one wonder 
whether a periodical upheaval of some kind would not be the 
best cure for most of the minor worries of life. It is certainly 
true that the tone and temper of our civilisation seems to improve 
at once as soon as we have a really big crisis to face and over- 
come. Providence will no doubt arrange this for us and keep us 
up to the mark by giving us occasional hard knocks. Our imme- 
diate future is by no means so plain that we can afford to relax. 

I am now in my tenth year as Director of our lively com- 
munity. I little knew, ten years ago, what odd responsibilities 
would come my way. I thought then, as most people think, that 
directing the Royal College of Music would be mainly concerned 
with the higher branches of the art of music. So it is, now and 
then. But our main worries to-day are food, fuel and repairs, in 
that order. The food we can supply here is a very important 
addition to the scanty rations many of you get outside. I am 
therefore very interested in your Beethoven sonatas, but cauli- 
flowers are now half-a-crown and cabbages not much less. I 
enjoy your spirited orchestral playing, but I am also listening 
anxiously for the rumble of a load of coke. I like you to read 
our music and books, but there is a horrible patch of dry rot in 
our library on the top floor, and you can put your hand through 
some of the panels. I like the theatre, but we cannot get proper 
heat into it, because the current is already over-loaded, and we 
are not allowed to add to it. The avalanche of snow on this 
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concert-hall roof tore away a long gutter last term, and goodness 
knows when we shall get it replaced. (By the way, don’t walk 
too close to this west wall by the garden, because occasionally a 
slate falis off.) These are some of the details that enliven my 
days. 

But there is a great deal on the other side. Though we are 
suffering from seven years’ lack of repairs, the building as a 
whole is sound and this concert-hall is the envy of every society 
that sees it. By gifts, by reconditioning, and by a few fortunate 
purchases, we have managed to keep our pianos at a fair average. 
Take care of them, for they are very hard to come by. And this 
reminds me of other gifts too. Hardly a week passes without a 
gift of music and books, often of editions that are now unobtain- 
able in the shops. From time to time useful and valuable instru- 
ments are given to us, and very gratifying too are the bequests 
and legacies of money that help to make everything easier by 
adding to our funds. Within the last few months I have had 
two visitors. One of them, an old student, said, ‘‘ I don’t want 
my name to be mentioned, but I would like to give you 500 to 
be used in any way you think best for the good of the College.”’ 
And he gave me the cheque there and then. The other visitor 
said he wished to make a bequest in memory of his wife who had 
been a student here many years ago. He sent me 5,000 to 
be invested by the College, and the interest is to be used in 
helping students. These are splendid gifts, and to them must 
be added the legacies and scholarships that occasionally come to 
us by will. Every year I am told of one or more legacies which 
will come to us in the future. 

I want you to know of these things, because they are a very 
substantial part of our financial resources. This College could 
not survive in anything like its present form if we had to depend 
solely on the fees which our students are charged. I made a 
calculation recently which showed that every student costs the 
College £20 to £30 a year more than our full fees. And as 
nearly half of you are also helped by scholarships or grants from 
one source or another, you will realise that a very great part of 
the income of the College comes either from accumulated funds or 
from external sources, public or private, which are devoted to 
maintaining us, either directly by grants to the College itself, 
or indirectly by paying your fees. 

The war has brought many changes. One of them is the 
greatly enhanced cost of everything. It would be quite impos- 
sible to raise our fees to the point at which they would cover our 
costs, and this in spite of the fact that your Professors here teach 
you now, and have always taught you, for fees far below what 
they could command for private lessons outside. That is their 
contribution to your musical education. Few people realise the 
magnitude of it, and how fundamental it is, and always has been, 
in the economy of the College. During the war neither their 
services nor our funds were enough, and the Treasury had to 
come in and help us. A few months ago we had another dis- 
cussion with the Treasury, and this year 1947 we shall begin to 
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receive a still larger grant from the State, to help both the still 
rising costs, and the greater numbers and activities of our com- 
munity. This Treasury help is an enormous relief. Broadly 
speaking, we shall be able to provide safely for our whole educa- 
tional framework, and there may even be something to spare for 
cauliflowers. What we mainly want now is labour and material 
for repairs and replenishment, a loosening of permits and ration- 
ing, and all those easier sources of supply, both musical and 
material, for which the whole world is waiting. Next winter will 
be difficult, and possibly yet a further winter, but we shall struggle 
through, and in the long view 1 am completely confident. 

You may think this an odd speech, so full it is of material 
rather than musical detail. But many of you will find yourselves 
having to deal with these material problems in the future, and in 
any case you ought all, as responsible citizens, to know some- 
thing of the economic background in which you live. That is 
why I have to-day put some of these details on record. It is true 
that man cannot live by bread alone, but it is even more difficult 
to live without it. 


STEPS TO PARNASSUS 


By Ernest CHAPMAN 


Io are often. told that it is better to give than to receive. 

In one instance, at any rate, agreement on this point will 

be universal. In the giving of advice, the pleasures of the 
donor are usually markedly superior to those of the ungrateful, 
and indeed sometimes unwilling, recipient. How rarely we fail 
to demonstrate the innate generosity of our natures in this 
regard—particularly if we can conclude our homily with a final 
malicious, ‘‘ I told you so! ”’ 

I am now asked to give some advice to very young composers 
on ‘‘ How to succeed ’’—a subject that immediately arouses my 
most generous impulses, and one on which I must modestly con- 
fess to be an expert. For have I not devoted a life-time to the 
enthusiastic dictation of music publishers’ rejection notes? 
“Messrs. X, Y, Z, regret that, owing to the acute paper- 
shortage, they are unable to accept your Symphony for publica- 
tion.’’ (Before the recent war it was ‘‘ owing to the fact that 
your work does not fulfil the requirements of the musical markets 
in which we specialize,’’ but one must keep up with the times.) 
If I were to offer you, young composer, the soundest piece of 
advice about that symphony you have just finished and are 
anxious to launch upon a waiting world, it would be ‘‘ Forget 
all about it. Put it away in the bottom draw and start again.”’ 
If you will not heed that, then read on. 

Your manuscript lies before you. It is, of course, a model of 
legibility—having been prepared after scrutiny of Archibald 
Jacob’s little book on ‘‘ Musical Handwriting ’’—and hence will 
offer no reading difficulties to the performer or publisher to whom 
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you are about to submit it. One must, in fact, be practical. Do 
not allow the white heat of inspiration to deflect you from the 
realization that success depends not only on genius (which is 90 
per cent. perspiration), but also on a sane and business-like atti- 
tude towards the world you have to conquer. Nearly all the great 
composers have been realistic, practical, men. The starry-eyed 
dreamers, if they have achieved anything at all, are usually to 
be found only in the ranks of the minor figures. If you are to 
be a success as a composer, take a few minutes off from hunting 
down consecutive fifths and get to know something about the 
pitfalls, conditions and general procedures of the musical profes- 
sion. Keep abreast of what’s afoot by reading all the musical 
magazines and newspaper criticisms you can lay your hands on. 

You are, in at least one respect, fortunate in comparison with 
older composers, even living ones. Forty years ago, in this 
country, it was far more difficult than now for a young composer 
to secure a performance of his work, while publication was almost 
undreamed of. The idea of earning a living by wriling music was 
never thought of: to-day it is at least a possibility, even though 
few may wholly succeed in doing so. A composer’s youthful- 
ness is no longer regarded as a serious drawback by publishers ; 
and there are quite a number of organizations interested in spon- 
soring performances which a couple of decades ago did not exist. 
Even so, you must go out to meet them: they will not come to 
you. 

* * * 


Having decided that that Symphony is, after all, immature, 
you finally decide to put it back in the bottom draw, although 
naturally the writing of it provided you with invaluable experience 
and exercise in the symphonic medium. Next, you similarly 
discard that Piano Concerto, String Quartet, and Violin Sonata, 
although, again, you do not shed too many tears over them 
because you now also know something about the handling of all 
those mediums. There is, however, another reason—a purely 
practical one. It is that there are already a regrettably large 
number of symphonies, piano concertos, string’ quartets and violin 
sonatas by such composers as Tchaikovsky, Beethoven, Grieg, 
Mozart and Schubert; and their works in these mediums have, 
as they say on the Stock Exchange, ‘‘ cornered the market.’ 
Publishers print them in thousands, music lovers go in their thou- 
sands to hear them played, and they go time and time again to 
hear the very same works. What is more, professional artists 
are too busy, or perhaps just not interested, to learn a new work 
by you. If, then, there is a very small demand for new sym- 
phonies, piano concertos, string quartets and violin sonatas, what 
is there a market for? What musical mediums ere there in which 
the supply of works does not equal the demand? 

If you are in the habit of reading the musical press, you may 
remember a critical cliché that runs ‘‘ So-and-so’s new Sonata is 
a useful addition to the limited repertory of the viola.’ There 
you have it. The viola is one of the mediums in which you have 
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a better chance of success than in, say, that of the violin. There 
are innumerable fine works for the violin, but very few for the 
viola: the viola is, in fact, a ‘‘ buyers’ market.’’ In recent years 
the viola has risen from its traditional status of ‘‘ Cinderella of 
the orchestra ’’ and been recognized as a solo instrument in its 
own right. It needs to be written for. 

Iurther reflection will reveal other musical categories await- 
ing even more urgent exploitation. Consider string orchestras, 
for instance. Twelve years ago there was hardly one profes- 
sional string orchestra in England, and works in this medium 
could be heard only at full orchestral concerts. Then it was 
suddenly realized that the string orchestra was a compact and 
useful musical unit in its own right, with a considerable repertory 
of classical works that had been largely forgotten. Thus, string 
orchestras suddenly became the fashion (and a very excellent 
fashion, too) so that now there are at least a dozen professional 
string orchestras in this country, and scores of amateur ones 
spread all over the provinces. Many fine classical works have been 
revived as a result of this activity, but there is still a scarcity of 
new ones, and these ensembles are anxious io broaden their 
repertory. 

String orchestras, like their big brothers, find that a con- 
certo is a draw for the public; and here the repertory is still 
scanticr, For piano, there are only two well known ones by 
J. S. Bach, one by Mozart, and probably less than a dozen by ail 
later composers (Ernest Bloch’s Concerto Grosso is a notable 
example). Publishers are frequently being asked for piano con- 
certos with string accompaniment, and—if they are alert—will 
regard new works for this combination with an almost greedy 
eye. Moreover, almost any concerto with strings stands a good 
chance of success. In recent years Leon Goossens has raised the 
oboe to the front rank of solo instruments, and concertos for oboe 
and strings by Vaughan Williams, Gordon Jacob, Rutland Bough- 
ton and several others have been eagerly seized on. But what of 
the other wind instruments? Where, for instance, are the con- 
certos for clarinet, or flute, with strings? If J were a young 
composer I should write a clarinet concerto at once and leave the 
manuscript in Mr. Thurston’s room at the College (by accident, of 
course). Should he spurn it, there are a number of other clari- 
netists who would perhaps tackle it, even though they might not 
make such a good job of it as the ungrateful Mr. Thurston ! 

Deserting string orchestras, but not wind instruments, a little 
further exploration reveals that there is a considerable shortage 
of good music for wind instruments in all categories with piano, 
and especially that which is not too difficult and hence suitable 
for teaching purposes. Even unaccompanied solos and studies for 
wind instruments are very useful; and their composition calls for 
the exercise of considerable ingenuity if the results are to be 
musical as well as merely ‘‘ technical.’ Then again, wind players 
as a race are more clubbable than the aristocratic strings and, 
given half a chance, two or three of them will get together and 
make concerted music with gusto. But then it wil! be found that 
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there are very few good duets for two flutes, for example, or for 
two clarinets ; very few good wind trios or quartets, with or with- 
Out piano. These also need writing for. In fact, there is plenty 
of room for new music in the entire realm of wind instruments. 

On the subject of duets, music for two unaccompanied violins 
is another neglected medium, although Haydn and Mozart wrote 
for it, and, in our day, Barték, Moeran and Rawsthorne have 
revived it with success. Piano duets (four hands at one piano) is 
another delightful category for new music in which there is 
always a steady demand, but this we must pass over in favour 
of a now favourite form of music-making, namely, that of duets 
for two pianos. As with string orchestras, this medium suddenly 
sprang into favour a few years ago, but careful searching through 
the lists of classical composers did not reveal any large quantity 
of worthwhile examples. ‘The demand has been met in part by 
innumerable transcriptions; but the number of really outstanding 
works originally composed for two pianos can still almost be 
counted on the fingers of four hands. 

I have dealt here with some of the more obvious examples of 
mediums in the provision of music for which the resourceful young 
composer stands a considerably better chance of success than in 
the more hackneyed ones. {There is no space for further explora- 
tion (though I will mention in passing the revival of interest in 
Recorder playing), but there are plenty of other neglected combina- 
tions that the alert student can discover for himself. 


« * * 


Having at last written a work for which there may be a ready 
demand, the next great problem facing the young composer is: 
Performance or Publication? Ideally, of course, both; but per- 
formers will usually look with greater benevolence on a work 
that has achieved the distinction of being published, while pub- 
lishers will usually cast a less jaundiced eye on a manuscript that 
has achieved the distinction of being performed. The choice is 
yours, but I suggest that you first concentrate on endeavouring to 
arrange a performance, since experience proves that there is more 
likelihood of success in this, than in procuring publication. If 
you are a College student, past or present, you wiil probably have 
the advantage of having already found your way around a little 
in the professional world, and of knowing personally one or two 
artists, or of having friends who know other artists. Personal 
contacts do count for a great deal in this connection. Do not, 
then, neglect your opportunities—but do be discreet. Once let 
yourself be labelled as a “‘ pusher ’’ or a “‘ pesterer,’? and your 
chances will indeed be dim. 

Alternatively, if you can contact a professional performer 
on a “‘ neglected ’’ solo instrument—the harp, for example (if 
you really understand how to write for it), or the viola, or a real 
bass singer (a rare bird)—you might offer to write something 
specially for him (or her). If the ‘‘ commission ’’ is granted, your 
chances of eventually securing performance will be distinctly 
brighter than if you had merely offered a ready-made work to, say, 
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4 pianist, violinist, or soprano, whose repertories are already 
enormous. 

In London there are at least two societies—the London Con- 
temporary Music Centre and the Committee for the Promotion of 
New Music—which offer special encouragement to young com- 
posers, and a number of others, such as the British Music Move- 
ment and the Society of Women Musicians, which may also be 
of help. As the L.C.M.C. specializes in the music of polytonality, 
dodecephony, heterophony and the ‘‘ isms,’’ it is not advisable 
to offer them something in the style of, say, Macpherson or of 
Prout. The C.P.N.M. on the other hand, takes a broader view, 
and is specially interested in unknown composers. The public 
discussion that follows the performance of each work at their con- 
certs is sometimes extremely enlightening, even if painfully frank. 

Sending scores to the B.B.C. and to leading orchestras will 
probably prove fruitless unless you accompany them with a strong 
personal recommendation from a well-known, reliable musician. 
On the other hand, an amateur orchestral society or other musical 
group in or near your home town might well take an interest in 
your efforts, if only on the grounds of encouraging local talent. 
A work that may arouse no excitement in London may create a 
stir if performed in Steeple Bumpstead or Nether Wallop. 

* * * 


A word on publishers. Here again, personal contacts can 
play an important part. Most publishers have readers or editors 
on their staff, and if you can obtain an introduction to one of them, 
or to some other responsible member of the firm, the ensuing 
direct approach may evoke a warmer interest than merely submit- 
ting a manuscript through the post. Some publishers are willing 
to listen to privately made gramophone recordings, if you can 
afford to have them made, or to hold auditions if you can take the 
requisite performers along to their premises. In short, almost 
anything is more satisfactory than merely leaving your work to be 
‘read ’’ from the cold, written page. 

Pay some regard to publishers’ requirements before submit- 
ting your work, for although some of them issue music of all 
kinds, they nearly all specialize in one or more particular cate- 
gories. Thus, Novellos have a primary interest in choral music, 
Boosey and Hawkes in orchestral and wind-instrument music, 
Augeners in piano music, and so forth. Finally, don’t despair of 
sending in a work afresh after the third or fourth rejection. There 
are from two to three dozen serious music publishers in London, 
and failure with a few well known firms does not automatically 
preclude acceptance by one of the smaller ones. 


* * * 


Should all the hints I have offered here prove unavailing, I 
can proffer only one further remedy. Stop wasting time on hunt- 
ing for public recognition, and concentrate all your energies into 
the writing of shining masterpieces that will put Bach, Mozart and 
Beethoven in the shade. It will then be quite unnecessary for you 
to follow any of the advice given in this article. 


No. 2 RURAL MUSIC AS 
RURAL MUSIC 


“* The fiourishing of an art or science is the number and value 
of professors and those attaining their end, which in music is pleasure 


and an innocuous implay of spare time with a recreation.’”- Roger 
North. 
By CuristTiIne Gopwin. 
a OU’RE very keen on the Rural Music School, aren’t 
you?’’ These words have been addressed to me many 


times and in many places during the last eight years, 
and I have always been able to answer, ‘‘ Yes, I certainly am.” 
Now that I have been asked to write about my experiences while 
working for a school, reviewing the difficulties and disappoint- 
ments which were inevitably bound up with this experiment during 
the war years, I am led to examine why, without reserve, I have 
always felt so convinced of the value of trying to establish a 
Rural Music School and to hope that students who are considering 
their future careers may be induced to enquire into the possibilities 
of work in this little-known and interesting movement. 


Since leaving the R.C.M. my teaching posts have always 
been in rather remote country places, and there has generally 
been an opportunity to link up with local amateur music-making, 
but it was many years before I realized how many districts were 
entirely without access to professional music teachers. There 
was, and still is, a lack of teachers of stringed instruments par- 
ticularly, and I think my first appreciation of the possibilities of 
an organized teaching service came with a recognition of the deep 
gratitude of some of those isolated and self-taught or half-taught 
players and the exciting interest of developing for country people 
the joy of studying and performing together. Later, when | 
became a full-time worker for the Rural Music Schools Associa- 
tion (without whose guidance development on a big scale 
could not have been envisaged), I came to realize the great enrich- 
ment to my own life which would hardly have happened to me 
as a private or school teacher in a country post. 


Miss Mary Ibberson, the founder of the R.M.S.A., has always 
maintained that students of our schools should not be limited to 
any particular age and that the only qualifications for member- 
ship should be a desire to learn and willingness to work. Per- 
haps the time will come when musical education in schools will 
be such that the self-taught or untaught amateur musician will 
no longer exist, but during my years of working in several rural 
counties such people have formed the majority and keenest mem- 
bers of adult classes. It is a delight to remember their indi- 
viduality, enthusiasm and real appreciation of an opportunity to 
be taught. There was, for instance, Miss A , the only 
woman member of a ‘‘ Brotherhood ”’ orchestra which I once had 
the pleasure of meeting. For many weeks after classes had 
begun I heard her spoken of with something approaching rever- 
ence. She was a viola player—nothing like her for miles round. 
The little town in which we met was remote and I often wondered 
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how the instrument had come into her hands and how she had 
ever dared to enter the orchestra. At last, her shyness conquered, 
Miss A appeared. Imagine my astonishment on finding 
that her only contribution to the performance was a tiny down 
bow here and there whenever she could catch up with us, so to 
speak, and what a revelation it was to her that she could use a 
whole bow downwards and upwards! The player who has had 
the benefit of skilled teaching can hardly realize the joy of dis- 
covery which such strugglers can experience. There was a 
would-be bass-player who had learnt to hold his instrument from 
a picture on a resin box, and there were many fiddlers who had no 
idea that one could ascend beyond the first position except by a 
series of anguished movements of the fourth finger. Even in 
these days of much music in the air it is very difficult for amateur 
players to find good music within their ability: I think the pro- 
fessional musician would be surprised to know how many isolated 
country workers spend nearly all their leisure time practising 
alone and are often starving for friends to play with and music 
to play. There is also the adult beginner who can often spare 
little time to practise and who can never hope to play well. Such 
a one was Mrs. C————, a grandmother and busy housewife. 
She came to have lessons in a ’cello class, made little progress, 
but later moved on to a real orchestra, sitting wistfully at the 
side of an experienced player and never daring to play at concerts. 
We all called her ‘‘ Autonia ’’—she loved coming to rehearsals, 
even if only to play one short passage and I shall always remem- 
ber her telling me how enormously her pleasure in listening had 
increased through knowing a little about the technique of an 
instrument. 

To an outsider the work of linking up such players with 
others and the often very slow results must seem an extravagance 
in time and money. Constant travelling and teaching at the end 
of the day, especially during the winter, makes heavy physical 
demands. But the effort is well repaid and, given strength, 
sympathy and patience as well as musicianship, it is work which 
teachers of moderate accomplishment can undertake. 

The words quoted at the beginning of this article and written 
by Roger North in the 17th century are true to-day. The fact 
that during recent years so many societies have arisen whose aim 
ig towards the ‘‘ flourishing ” of music, shows that this truth is 
recognized. Even so, many fields remain unexplored. For 
instance, there are still hundreds of children who have never seen 
instruments performed, and many districts where tuition is un- 
obtainable. The R.M.S.A. is often referred to as a pioneer move- 
ment. The vivid realization of the need for more music teaching 
in schools and in further education is giving rise to much con- 
ference and purposeful planning, but the need for pioneer workers 
is still as great as ever. I am sure that all who have worked 
with Miss Ibberson and her friends will not think that their 
experience has been in vain and will wish, as I do, that countless 
others will follow in her steps and find a truly fascinating and 
joyous occupation. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF AN INTERNEE 
By One Wxo Came Home. 


HAVE been asked to give some account of my adventures with 
the Japanese in Borneo, and as I look back upon the three 
and a half years spent in a women’s Internment Camp, first 

in British North Borneo and then in Sarawak, my chief thought 
is one of thankfuiness that I had the extreme heat of equatorial 
regions rather than the intense cold suffered by internees and 
P.O.W.s in other parts of the world. The present cold spell at 
the beginning of 1947 has brought it again acutely to my con- 
sciousness. By way of punishment the Japanese used sometimes 
to stand people out in the full tropical sun, if possible on a patch 
of concrete, but I think that almost preferable to the intense cold 
to which, I believe, many were deliberately exposed in Germany 
and elsewhere. Our clothing problem was far less troublesome 
than it must have been for those in the cold. We were able to 
wear the briefest of rags often sewn together with strips of pine- 
apple-leaf fibre after sewing cotton gave out. The women who 
were lucky enough to have taken in sheets in their bedding’ roll 
found that they had treasure worth more than gold, for the clothes 
were hardly sufficient to last three and a half years of hard physi- 
cal labour, pouring sweat day and night and very little soap. 
During most of our stay we were living in long barracks 
holding about a hundred people, each person having a scrupulously 
measured portion of about four by eight feet in which to eat, sleep 
and keep belongings (no bed or furniture provided), and woe betide 
the neighbour who over-lapped in any way! The Barrack Master, 
a job which I undertook for a short time when no one else would 
do it, had a hard time keeping the peace! Perhaps the lack of 
all privacy was one of the hardest parts of the life. These bar- 
racks, made of palm-leaf, let in the rain sometimes almost as 
though there were no roofs. We had no fresh supply of palm-leaf 
to repair them in the way that the native would normally do, so 
that we were almost perpetually damp during the monsoon; indeed 
it rains a good deal most of the year in northern Borneo and there 
is no really dry season as there is in parts of India, for instance. 
By great good luck I managed to smuggle my viola into 
Camp, and it seems an ever-recurring miracle whenever | think 
of it. Opportunity to play was very rare, even if one had the 
energy, because our time was fully occupied with camp chores 
and the work for which a daily gang was marched out under 
guard, and my hands soon became too swollen and cut about for 
playing to give pleasure even to myself. In the first year or so, 
however, there were some very pleasant and entertaining inter- 
camp concerts which made a big highlight in the daily’ routine. 
In Kuching, Sarawak, there were some ten or twelve different 
camps (all in one big area) consisting of British P.O.W.s, Aus- 
tralian officers, Dutch, Indonese, Indians, R.C. Priests, men 
civilian internees, women internees, etc.: and each was strictly 
segregated, any form of inter-communication being severely 
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punished. Even if I met my husband in the road when we were 
going out to work or saw him close to at any time we could not 
acknowledge one another by so much as a wink, but many were 
the ingenious ways of communicating privately all the same! 
Once a fortnight, if we were good, husbands and wives and chil- 
dren were permitted to meet and talk for about an hour very 
much under guard, no holding hands or kissing permitted, and 
the threat of ‘‘ no family meeting ’? was a very effectual one for 
making us obey orders ! 

But to return to the subject of the concerts from which I 
digressed. Every now and then each camp was ordered to pro- 
duce one or two items for a general concert held in the square 
with a lorry for platform. There was some very remarkable 
talent of various kinds among those thousands of people. The 
British P.O.W.s produced rollicking variety shows assisted by 
their professional ballet dancer, dress designer, dance-band-leader- 
comptére and many really clever actors, and the improvised instru- 
ments made from coconut shells and bits of wood were truly 
admirable. One of the items which gave me most pleasure was 
the part-singing of the Australian officers; they gave beautiful 
performances worthy of a London concert hall. At the first 
concert a piano was produced, but it was so tinny and out of tune 
that I preferred to play unaccompanied, which I did on several 
occasions, trying to choose folk tunes and music suitable for un- 
accompanied out-of-door surroundings. We had a very fine 
soprano voice in our camp which gave great joy to everyone. 

After a time the Japanese, or Nipponese as they insisted upon 
being called, became more and more suspicious that we might be 
communicating with one another at these concerts and planning 
deep plots, so that concerts became more and more heavily cen- 
sored until all spontaniety went and they dropped out. We were 
finally not even permitted to whistle or sing around camp, and 
any expression of fleeting happiness or joy upset our guards very 
much, often bringing on quite unmerited punishment. Censorship 
would have been amusing, had it not been so silly and exasperat- 
ing, as it was carried out by men with an imperfect knowledge 
of English. On one occasion a song, mentioning the word ‘‘bed’’ 
in connection with flowers, was refused on the grounds of im- 
propriety. 

I shall not write of the horrors, torture, and ill-treatment 
which we experienced, witnessed or heard of at first hand daily, 
because so much has already been written of these. Nor shall I 
dwell much upon the alarming lack of food, at first deliberate and 
at the end maybe unavoidable when the Japanese no longer had 
control of the seas. In the middle period it improved for a few 
months and then grew lamentably short. Sometimes we found 
means of getting a certain amount ‘‘ over the fence ”’ through 
friendly guards, but only if we had clothes to part with or things 
which they happened to need. Certain natives and Chinese and 
others who were out were indescribably loyal and generous in 
trying to smuggle things to us, but most were eventually caught 
and, at the least, beheaded. We owe them eternal gratitude. 
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We received no Red Cross parcels and Red Cross medical 
supplies were withheld. We received no letters until after two 
years or longer, and after release the nearby Post Office was found 
stacked to the ceiling with letters which had not been delivered to 
us. Of the seven postcards of twenty-five words which we were 
permitted to send home during all those three and a half years 
only three of mine reached England before I did, but 1 was glad 
to be there when they did arrive because they contained the 
propaganda sentences which we were ordered to incorporate if 
we wished our relatives to hear from us. Some of the more fan- 
tastic sentences ] cannot now remember, but one described the 
delight of sitting under the palm trees in the moonlight, and 
another told that ‘* Borneo is a Jand of fruit and flowers.” Our 
relatives would have thought us happy or crazy on receipt of 
them. Another form of propaganda was that of photography 
“which does not lie.”” The men were grouped round a swim- 
ming pool appropriately dressed and, after the photograph, 
hastily ordered away to work without a bathe; and the best look- 
ing of the women were dressed up and photographed picking fruit 
in charming rural surroundings, but were immediately hurried 
back to camp without the fruit. 

Our chief worry was, of course, the fear of the unknown and 
of what would happen next. We were constantly having various 
orders sprung upon us which might be the prelude to more 
troubles or only the whim of one man in charge at the moment. 
The frequent searches were very harrowing when a company of 
guards would come running into camp and turn us out of barracks 
and proceed to comb through our things, taking anything they 
might fancy or construe to be suspicious. One woman neighbour 
of mine got into terrible trouble and was removed to the guard- 
house because she wrote out one of the Psalms (the twenty-seventh 
I think), in which the word ‘‘ enemies ’’ occurs, and gave it toa 
child to read; she was accused of spreading subversive literature, 
and had a hard time proving her innocent intentions. It was a 
great game trying to hide papers which we hoped to preserve, 
and I was rather like a squirrel with nuts endeavouring to re- 
member the various hiding places. It was unwise to put them all 
in one place as the whole lot would have been lost in one swoop 
if they had been found, and it was some months after I returned 
to England when I found one small and precious piece cunningly 
hidden ! 

There are many comic and tragic aspects which I have not 
touched upon, such, for example, as the job we were given for a 
few weeks, just to keep us at work, of cleaning the sea shore 
every low tide, and no slacking or playing permitted! Then there 
was the nightmare journey of nine days on the open sea-washed 
deck of a small launch, without room to lie down full length, 
during the monsoon. The civilian men internees were taken on 
the same trip a few months Jater, but packed into the hold, and I 
hardly know which I should prefer. 

When the end came we were almost past caring; we were so 
tired and ill and thin. But I shall remember vividly all my life 
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the great thrill of the big Douglas planes dropping food and 
clothes to us by parachute every day at 11.0 a.m. for about a 
fortnight before the Australians could land to release us. After 
each case was pushed out the men would stand at the door and 
wave, and it was our first sense of contact with friends. Those 
were ticklish days when we hardly knew who was boss! The 
Nipponese had a garrison in the nearby town and they boasted thar 
they would fight to the last man, but we were thankful that there 
was, after all, a peaceful hand-oyer. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGIAN IN LONDON 


During the spring there have been several first performances of 
works by Collegians: on January 24 Colin Horsley with the L.S.O 
gave the first performance of a piano concerto by Humphrey Searle; 
Ilizabeth Lutyens’s ‘‘A Poem of Rimbaud,’ and Rubbra’s Four 
Mediaeval Latin Poems were sung on February 11 and March 11 
respectively with Kathleen Merritt’s orchestra; on March 10 Colin 
Horsley played one of the Psalms dedicated to him by Hugo Anson; 
and on January 22 Jean Stewart gave the first performance of Antony 
Hepkins’s Fantasie for Viola and Piano. Many already established 
works by Collegiate composers have also been performed—Bernard 
Stevens’s Trio in D Minor was played on March 3 at the Wigmore 
Hall by the New English Trio and on April 1 by the Rubbra Trio 
at the London Contemporary Music Centre. On the same occasion a 
performance of Rubbra’s cello sonata was given with Margaret Good 
as pianist. The Blech Quartet played Britten’s 2nd Quartet at the 
Music Centre on February 4 and the Gertler Quartet played it at the 
Wigmore Hall on February 18. Elizabeth } aconchy’s 4th Quartet 
was played by the Philharmonia Quartet in this hall on February 14, 
and Ilizabeth Lutyens’s Quartet was played by the Acolian Quartet 
in St. Bartholomew the Great Church on February 20. Boyd Neel 
conducted Britten’s Simple Symphony at his orchestra’s concert at 
Chelsea on December 16; Michael Tippett conducted his own Sym- 
phony (1945) at the Central Hall on March 6 and Sir Adrian Boult 
conducted his Concerto for Double String Orchestra at the Albert Hall 
on February 22, and Vaughan Williams’s ‘‘ Job” on January 22. 
Moeran’s Sinfonietta was played at the Cambridge Theatre on Janu- 
ary 19, and Rubbra’s Missa Cantuariensis was given at Hol Trinity 
Church on March 5, Eric Harrison played his own piano Soante on 
January 14 and Marie Wilson a sonata by Thomas Pitfield on 
January 28 at the Committee for the Promotion of New Music’s 
Concert, and John Moores and the Carter Trio a Quartet by David 
Gow on March 11. Kathleen Cooper took part in a sonata for viola 
and piano by Julius Harrison at Wigmore Hall on December 21. At 
the Cowdray Hall Jean Hamilton played Tippett’s Fantasie Sonata on 
March 6, and pieces from ‘‘ Lambert’s Clavichord ”? by Howells and 
John Ireland’s ‘‘ Sarnia ’’? were played on March 6 and 10. Britten’s 

azurka Elegiaca was played at Chelsea on January 30, and his 
Donne Sonnets were sung by Peter Pears at St. Bartholomew the 
Great on March 6, 

At Wigmore Hall Ivor James (with the Menges Quartet) gave a 
lecture recital on Bloch’s Ist Quartet on December 16, and on Janu- 
ary 18 Leon Goossens took part in a concert. On February 6 Dr. 
yecanes conducted his orchestra in a concert with Ruth Pearl, John 
francis, Harvey Phillips and Bernard Richards as his soloists. Ruth 
Gipps gave a recital on February 8, and on March 12 Cecilia Keating 
and Hubert Dawkes took part in the first of a series of lunch-time 
concerts by young ex-service musicians. James Whitehead gave a 
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recital on March 13, and Arthur Alexander and Freda Swain on 
March 20. 

At the Royal Albert Hall Dr. Jacques conducted the Bach Choir 
and his own orchestra in a performance of ‘‘ Gerontius ’? with Parry 
Jones on February 8, and of Bach’s St. Matthew Passion with Peter 
Pears, William Parsons, Thornton Lofthouse, Osborne Peasgood and 
Leon Goossens on March 23. The Royal Choral Society, conducted 
by Dr, Sargent, also performed ‘‘ Gerontius?’ on March 15; ‘ The 
Apostles ”’ on February 15 with Margaret McArthur, and “ The Crea- 
tion”? on January 27. 

Dr. Sargent conducted the L.S.O. on February 16, George Weldon 
on January 12, February 9 and March 2, and Constant Lambert on 
February 16. Sir Thomas Beecham gave concerts with the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra in this hall on April 9 and 16. Sir Adrian 
Boult conducted the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra on February 5 and 
28, March 5 and 19 and the L.P.O. on February 13. Concertos were 
played by Cyril Smith on January 30 with the L.P.O., Lance Dossor 
on January 25 with the R.P.O., and Louis Kentner on March 11 with 
the N.S.O. 

At Chelsea Town Hall the Boyd Neel Orchestra has continued 
its series of concerts, and Archie Camden was the soloist on January 
27. The André Mangeot Quartet performed there on February 11, 
May Harrison on January 28, and the Central London Orchestra, 
conducted by Norman del Mar, on March 26. At the Cowdray Hall 
Edward Mitchell gave a recital on February 12, and Geoffrey Tankard 
and Frederick Thurston took part in a recital on January 31. Lance 
Dossor played at the South Place Sunday Concerts on February 16, 
and the Blech Quartet with Norman del Mar, Cecil James and James 
Merritt on February 23. Irene Richards played Haydn’s Sinfonia 
concertante on March 16. At Kensington Town Hall Leon Goossens 
took part in a concert with the Riddick orchestra on January 28 and 
Lance Dossor on February 11. 

The Morley College Choir and Orchestra gave another perform- 
ance of Monteverdi’s Vespers on January 10 at the Central Hall and 
Cyril Smith played there with the L.S.C. on January 18 and the 
N.L.O. on February 4. The Tudor Singers, conducted by Harry 
Stubbs, gave a recital in Southwark Cathedral on March 26. The 
Arnold Foster Choir, conducted by Arnold Foster, gave a performance 
of Vaughan Williams’ Mass in G minor at St. Margaret’s Church, 
Westminster, on March 18. The Renaissance Singers gave a conceit 
at the Church of the Annunciation on March 15. At the Davis 
Theatre, Croydon, Sir Thomas Beecham conducted the R.P.O. on 
December 22, February 2, February 22, and Constant Lambert on 
March 2, at which concert Louis Kentner played. The Boyd Neel 
Orchestra gave a concert at Goldsmith’s College on February 22. 
Margaret Bissett and Harry Stubbs gave a recital for the Society of 
Women Musicians on March 15. Recitals were also given by Georpe 
Malcolm at the Polytechnic, Regent Street, on January 23, and by 
Eileen and Rosemary Croxford at Chelsea on March 5. Kathleen 
Long was the soloist with Sir Adrian Boult at the People’s Palace on 
January 25 and with the New London Orchestra at the Cambridge 
Theatre on March 30. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGIAN ABROAD 
THE PROVINCES 


BATH. On January 4 Ruth Gipps gave a piano recital at the 
Pump Room, and the day before, she lectured for the Bath Philhar- 
monic and Gramophone Society on ‘‘ Russian National Composers.”’ 

BIRMINGHAM. The City Orchestra (conductor George Weldon) 
began a series of concerts in January showing enterprise and varia- 
tion in the programmes. Norman Demuth’s ‘ Overture for a Joyful 
Occasion ’’ was given its first English performance on January 5. 
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BRISTOL. The Philharmonic Society’s Choral ‘Concert on Febru- 
ary 8 included a motet by Dr, W. H. Harris, ‘‘ Faire is the Heav’n.”’ 

CAMBORNE. The Wesley Choir and String Orchestra performed 
“Elijah ”’ on Good Friday. Harry Stubbs was organist and Howard 
Heming sang the tenor solos, : 

HENLEY. Kathleen Long gave a recital for the Concert Society on 
February 9, ; 

MANCHESTER. The Liverpool Philharmonic (conductor Dr. Mal- 
colm Sargent) played as guests of the Hallé on January 29. Novel- 
tics in the programme were Vaughan Williams’ Oboe Concerto, with 
Goossens as soloist, and Britten’s “Young Person’s Guide” Variations. 

PoRTSMOUTH. The Choral Union gave Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah ”’ on 
Good Friday, with Margaret Bissett and William Parsons among the 
soloists. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


The Lemare String Orchestra (conductor, Iris Lemare) played 
at Pocklington, Worksop, Hartlepool, Northallerton, Ripon and York 
during the past season and their programmes showed their usual high 
standard of selection and arrangement, , 

Ikileen Croxford played at Salisbury, Llandudno, Lyminge and 
Folkestone during January and February. On February 19 she gave 
a concert with Margaret Bissett and George Malcolm for the Steyning 
Music Club and on March 3 a concert at Danbury, for Armstrong 
Gibbs, with Gordon Clinton. On March 19 she played with George 
Malcolm at Gillingham and at York on March 20, 

Ronald Timberley was the soloist in Brahms’ Piano Concerto in 
B Flat at the Orchestral Concert at Wellington College on March 8. 
Maurice Allen conducted. There was also a two-piano recital by 
Iileen and Joan Lovell, 

Graham Carritt gave a lecture-recital on February 20 at Toc H, 
Fitzroy Square, W.1, on “ National Features in British and Northern 
Music.”’ He also gave a series of six illustrated lectures at Kings- 
rate Adult Education College, Broadstairs, on February 22 and 23, 

Cecilia Keating gave a violin recital at the Middlesbrough Music 
Circle on January 19, at the Harlech Music Club, North Wales, on 
February 15, and at the Haywards Heath Music Club on March J. 
With Hubert Dawkes she fave sonata recitals at the Leicester Art 
Gallery on February 6 and at the Manchester Mid-day Concerts on 
March 26, 

Ruth Fourmy gave a violin recital at the Sunderland Art Gallery 
on January 21 with Rose Symondson, and the two played Herbert 
Howell’s Sonata in EF. at the first post-war Presidential Reception of 
the I.S.M. at the Royal Academy of Music on January 3. With 
Gordon Clinton and Joan Coombes she also made an Arts Council 
Y.M.C.A. tour during the same month. 

Norman Demuth took part in a performance of his own Sonatina 
for two pianos specially composed for a concert by Old Reptonians at 
the School on March 2 

Arnold Foster has been busy with choirs and orchestras this year. 
On March 1 he conducted the Worcester String Players in a pro- 
framme of classical and modern composers, including Four Hymns 
for Tenor Voice, Viola and String Orchestra by Vaughan Williams. 
At Westminster School, on March 381, the Choral and Orchestral 
Societies gave a concert under his direction and Vaughan Williams’ 
eave Mystical Songs for Baritone, Chorus and Orchestra were among 
the items, 


BIRTHS 


Bowater. On February 16, 1947, to Olwen (née Price), wife of 
Frank A, Bowater, a daughter, 

GREENWOOD. On January 29, 1947, to Antonia (née Butler), wife 
of Norman Greenwood, a son—Richard Peter. 

SADLER. On February 27, 1947, to Keturah (née Sorrell), wife of 
E. Strafford Sadler, a son. 
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R.C.M. UNION 


Was the term that is recently past really a Spring or an Easter 
one? So fierce, prolonged and un-English was the grip of winter, 
that it was hard to realise that Spring might not be far behind. Yet 
even the rigours and discomfort of the early weeks of 1947 did not 
succeed in slowing down the tempo and the term went by as fast as 
ever. 

The Annual General Meeting took place on Monday, March 24, 
and although the report for 1946 showed a reasonable balance on the 
year, this was only achieved by making extra charges and the question 
of subscription rates was re-examined, resulting in a decision to raise 
the sum for Past Students, while that for Present Pupils remains 
approximately the same. A scheme was put forward for a Students’ 
Association as a branch of the Union, necessitating certain funds of 
its own and alteration in some of the existing Union rules, and all 
details are to be delegated to a special sub-committee. 

The Union has generally been fortunate in the smooth running of 
its functions, but this record was broken by a technical hitch which 
delayed the arrival of the tea—luckily the speaker, Miss Ninette de 
Valois was more reliable and she kindly consented to address the 
meeting before tea instead of after. It had long been our desire to 
get Miss de Valois to the R.C.M. and this year she was fortunately 
able to come. In the words of Sir George Dyson’s most apt introduc- 
tion, she is one of those exceptional beings who are born at the right 
time and take up the right art. 

In tracing the development of the “ English School of Ballet,” 
Miss de Valois told how it grew up from the twin sources of special 
Italian and Russian teaching, and that the main essentials for a 
dancer are style, intelligence and musicality. She paid a warm 
tribute to Miss Lilian Bayliss for saving students from revue and 
musical comedy (hitherto the only outlet for the professional dancer) 
and giving them a chance of working for something better. To 
achieve classicism takes time, but the English Company is producing 
a definite style of its own, showing a higher sense of character and 
greater musicality than foreigners and though not possessing the 
virtuosity of the Russians, the English have more purity of style and 
lyrical feeling. Their preference for the non-abstract and lyrical 
ballets comes from the influence of literature—a school of their own 
is being gradually developed which is not forced and is making an 
impression in other countries. Many Dominion dancers are coming 
over here with good technique, and some foreigners are also keen to 
join the company; in fact in twenty years time Miss de Valois feels 
sure the English School should be in a strong position. 

One could have listened to Miss de Valois for twice as long: 
her quiet yet forceful personality, clear judgment and sincere point 
of view added to an enviable ease of delivery, all go to make up 
a most attractive speaker who gave us all much pleasure. 


PHYLLIS CAREY Foster, //on. Sec. 


R.C.M. STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


In the Christmas term, reprentatives from all student activities 
in College combined to form a general committee, and drew up a 
Constitution for a Students’ Association. The chief aim was to 
provide a varied programme of social events which would cover all 
interests suggested by the students themselvs. The Constitution was 
officially recognised by the Director this term, and it is hoped that 
the Association will become the student wing of the Royal College 
of Music Union. 

In spite of the weather, a full programme aroused interest and 
enthusiasm. There are 210 members at present, and activities are 
held on different days of the week, so that as many students as 
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possible can take part. Three debates were held, a discussion orga- 
nised by L.I.F.C.U. on “ The Function of the State” was led by 
Dr, Berkeley, and a Conservative M.P. addressed the Political Dis- 
cussion Group. 

Sport has been limited, due to the bad weather, but with the 
generous help of the Director we have obtained table-tennis equipment; 
a chess tournament is in progress, and next term the College is 
entering a tennis team for the -ondon Inter-College Tournament. | 

The Polyphonic Group continued throughout the term, their music 
being obtained by the College at the request of the Association. Also 
a series of lunchtime recitals was started. These are devoted to 
modern works. Next term it is hoped to arrange a concert of original 
compositions. A string orchestra composed entirely of students has 
been formed by Cecil Aronwitz, and gave a concert at the end of 
last term. ' 

A Social was held in the first half of the term. 350 people were 
present at the end-of-term dance. We are very grateful to the Royal 
College of Art Students’ Union for the loan of their hall. As a 
Students’ Association we were able to become affiliated to the National 
Union of Students, and the reduced rates of travel available to its 
members gave opportunity for some of us to go to Paris for ten days 
during the Easter holidays. 

JOAN Porter. 


OBITUARIES 


NICHOLAS COMYN GATTY 
NOVEMBER 10, 1947, 


When Nicholas Gatty came to the Royal College of Music as a 
student in 1899 he had already an excellent academic training, and 
had taken the degrees of B.A. and Mus.B. at Cambridge during his 
years at Downing College. He was then just what he remained 
throughout life ~clear, direct and gifted in his work; impeccable in 
his good taste; refined, almost fastidious in his criticisms; and 
quietly courteous to everyone. He quickly became one of the bril- 
Nant group of young composers whom Sir Charles (then Dr.) Villiers 
Stanford had gathered about him, and his Variations for Orchestra on 
“Old King Cole,” played at a College concert, showed command 
of ideas and means which lifted it out of the run of ordinary student 
work, After three years Gatty finished his studies at the R.C.M. and 
filled in succession various musical posts, including those of musical 
assistant on the stage at Covent Garden, organist to the Duke of 
York’s Royal Military School, and (from 1907 to 1914) that of music 
critic to the Pall Mail Gasette, He also did much ancillary work on 
two editions of Grove’s Dictionary—i.e., the one edited by A. S. 
Fuller Maitland and the first one edited by Dr. H. C. Colles. He 
Was, too, one of the assistant music critics on The Times under Dr. 
Colles for a while, and did the work faithfully and well, but he 
never seemed personally happy in the milieu of journalism, probably 
because composition, and above all opera, were what he loved best. 
Thus it came about that while he Wrote several works for choir and 
orchestra, as well as songs, piano pieces and chamber music, includ- 
ing a charming Sonata for Violin and piano, it is mainly by his operas 
that his name will live in English musical history—* Greysteel,’’ 
‘“ Prince Ferelon,” “ The Tempest.”” ‘© Macbeth,”’ King Alfred and 
the Cakes,” ‘ Duke or Devil.” Some of these have been performed, 
notably at the Old Vie and Sadler’s Wells, but others are still 
unheard. As Dr. Colles wrote in his note on Gatty for the 1940 
supplementary volume of Grove’s, “ Gatty’s importance as an English 
operatic composer still awaits full realisation.”? 

It is impossible to close this little appreciation of Dr. Gatty (as 
he became) without recording the close companionship between himself 
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and his wife. They were a devoted couple, and while they shared a 
keenly discriminatory sense of what was good and artistic in daily 
life, they had also an almost Franciscan unworldliness and a great 
chivalry towards animals. Deep sympathy is felt for Mrs. Gatty in 
her loss. 

MARION Scorr. 


VICTOR HELY-HUTCHINSON 
MARCH 11, 1947. 


(Reprinted from the ‘* Radio Times”’ by kind permission of 
the Editor.) 


In wartime most of us have had to bear the loss of younger 
colleagues, who have left sad gaps in our ranks, and have taken from 
this world promise that it can ill spare. Now, in peacetime, we 
mourn a loss of the same kind. Victor Hely-Hutchinson had already 
a splendid record of achievement, but, at forty-five, it seemed clear 
that he would go far further and in these times the loss of a musician 
of such capacity and vision is indeed a catastrophe. 

He had packed activities of many kinds into his short life. A 
brilliant pianist, he had made his mark at Eton, and soon after he 
first joined the B.B.C. ‘nearly twenty years ago, he took part in a 
memorable performance of Stravinsky’s ‘“‘ Noces’’ under Ansermet’s 
direction. Again, during the war (from memory of course) he gave 
three complete performances of the Sonatas of Beethoven, in Birm- 
ingham and Oxford, for war charities. 

His interest in conducting began early, and he conceived the idea 
of the Serenade programme, in which, in the early thirties with the 
newly formed B.B.C. Orchestra, he gave much charming music to 
listeners. As a lecturer and teacher he had a great influence in Cape 
Town and Birmingham. 

His compostions were few, but distinguished by all his qualities 
as a man, The neatness and charm of his Carol Symphony are as 
much a reflection of the man as those humorous and delightful set- 
tings of Nursery Rhymes and Nonsense Verses. The Symphony, 
which he had just completed, was to have been performed under the 
composer’s direction by the City of Birmingham Orchestra on Feb- 
Tuary 23, but this event was postponed owing to his sudden illness. 

As Director of B.B.C. Music, he had in less than three years 
accomplished much. He had a penetrating vision as an administrator, 
and his ready accessibility and painstaking interest in all our affairs 
made his direction easy and happy for us all, I can remember him well 
at meetings nearly twenty years ago, when I first came to the B.B.C. 
He would sit in a corner, pipe in mouth, and after a discussion had 
gone on for some time he would very quietly and slowly, in a very 
few words, put his point of view, often shedding a new light on the 
matter and crystallising all our talk. And in the same way, when 
he came back to us as Director, he would state the problem in a 
short and clear way which usually showed us every side of it: then 
after a general discussion he would sum up, often with the addition 
of a fresh point or two, and the resulting decision would seem 
inevitably right. 

His love of music underlay his whole life, and one felt (though 
he never said so) that the motive power of all he did was the desire to 
make it possible for all his fellow men to share in its beauties. We 
now know how much he has sacrified for this. 

ADRIAN BOUurt. 


(Dr. Hely-Hutchinson studied conducting with Sir Adrian Boult 
at College from 1920 to 1922.) 


| 
| 


q 
‘i 
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REVIEWS 


SHERLOCK HOLMES AND MUSIC. By Guy Warrack. Faber & 
Faber, Ltd. 


The private life of Holmes and Watson has been made the subject 
of intensive research at one time or another by a number of distin- 
fuished exegetists, notably Dorothy Sayers and Father Knox. So 
much is generally known, even to those readers who have never 
dipped into ‘‘ Baker Street Studies.” Now Mr. Warrack has joined 
the ranks of the Higher Critics, taking for his subject ‘‘ Holmes and 
Music,” on which it is fairly safe to say that he has said not merely 
the first word but the last. 

It is chiefly as an amateur violinist, of course, that Holmes will 
be musically remembered. ‘‘ Leaning back in his arm-chair of an 
evening, he would close his eyes and scrape carefully at the fiddle 
which was thrown across his knee. Sometimes the choyds were sonor- 
ous and melancholy. Occasionally they were fantastic and cheerful.’ 
Thus Watson; Mr. Warrack conjectures hopefully that the sonorous 
and melancholy chords may have been those of Bach’s Chaconne, 
though he admits that the posture (for which few Associated Board 
examiners would have awarded him pass marks) is not one to facili- 
tate a really convincing performance of that masterpiece. 

Countless other titbits of fact, fancy and speculation are offered 
us in this exhaustively documented monograph. As, for instance, that 
Holmes’s cellar included some of Franz Joseph’s special Tokay from 
the Schénbrunn Palace; that he thought Norman-Neruda’s attack and 
bowing were “ splendid ’’; that his violin was a Strad, purchased from 
a Jew broker in the Tottenham Court Road for fifty-five shillings; 
that he subsequently made a hobby of mediaeval music and wrote a 
monograph on the Polyphonic Motets (sic) of Lassus; that he.... 
But one could continue the list indefinitely, and enough has been said 
to give readers an idea of the fare that Mr. Warrack sets before them. 
Those who like this kind of thing may be assured that this is very 
much the kind of thing they will like, 

R. O. M. 


THE OXFORD HARMONY. (Volume I). By R. O. Morris. 
Oxford University Press. 10/6.’ 

This is an important book. To quote the author’s introduction : 
“ Three-part work only is recommended as the first course of study.” 
He goes on to develop his thesis, giving cogent reasons, of a validity 
not easy to assail, for his views. ‘Triads, he says, are three-note 
chords; sevenths can easily be made into three-note chords; why not, 
to begin with, write in three parts only, taking advantage of the 
comparative ease such procedure gives in avoiding stodginess and 
attaining accuracy? ‘Three-part work has an inherent pellucidity, a 
quality which has to be sought after, laboured for, in four-part work. 
There seems to be no doubt, at any rate to the present writer, that 
Dr. Morris proves his case, He may, in fact, have given a start to a 
new and wiser way of approach to the study of Harmony. Most 
teachers will agree that any student who has mastered four-part work 
finds but little difficulty in five-part writing. Perhaps as 4 is to 5 so 
will 3 be to 4! And perhaps that awful impediment of the uncompre- 
hending ear, the despair of all teachers, may be surmounted by prac- 
tice in a thinner and, to a degree, less artificial medium. 

Most recent text-books, working on the old four-part basis with 
the idea of gradually building up a good sense of sound, have 
restricted the students first efforts to the use of the three primary 
triads, afterwards introducing the other chords as so Many means 
of approach to those triads: the harmonic texture of the Italian 
Opera Aria, in fact, and indeed of a very large body of accompanied 
tune, not of great value in vocal part-writing, and certainly not 
conducive to the formation of a good contrapuntal style—the only 
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one worth cultivating for combined voices. Dr. Morris ignores this 
method, wisely, for obedience to his given rules of melody and spacing 
(details much easier to manipulate in three-part than in four), together 
with a regard for cadence, assisted by the natural inoffensiveness of 
most three-part progressions, if grammatically correct and melodically 
sound, make the forementioned restrictions superfluous. What, by the 
way, 1s the difference betwen Harmony, as taught in this book, and 
Counterpoint? Dr. Morris says, at a point in the three-part section of 
this book, ‘‘ Now is the time to begin Counterpoint.’’ Has the student 
not been producing contrapuntal work all the time? His parts, if he 
has followed instructions, will have had, from the first, a good 
melodic line: as he learns about passing-notes and decoration, they 
will get diversity of rhythm. What more is Counterpoint? 

The examples, as in all Dr. Morris’s books: are models of skill and 
good taste. The text is admirably lucid and covers all the ground. 
One small—very small!—point: there is a difference in meaning 
between ‘‘a doubled passing-note’’ and ‘double passing-notes ”’ 
which makes the expression ‘‘ passing-notes may be doubled in thirds ”’ 
rather confusing at first sight. Also perhaps the otherwise complete 
comprehensiveness of the text is marred by its silence on the difficult 
subject of passing-notes in the minor key with their frequent topsy- 
turvy effect in the melodic scale. 

Finally, the author is to be congratulated on the presentation of 
a method of study which may have far-reaching effects. Simple 
and logical, it is to be hoped that it will be widely used, and the 
book as it stands: not, fearing novelty, starting with the briefer section 
on four-part writing with which the book concludes, and which would 
lose much of its value if not approached through the three-part 
section. The author himself makes this suggestion for the benefit 
of those who dare not, or will not, go with him. But he evidently 
has no belief in it. 

Could Dr. Morris, in a future edition, tell students where to look 
for good examples of three-part writing? To many of them it would 
be a great help. 

Shaw 


THE TECHNIQUE OF THE MODERN ORCHESTRA. By Ch.-M, 
Widor. Joseph Williams. 30s. 


This new and revised edition of a fine standard work has the 
advantage of a succinct appendix by Dr. Gordon Jacob ‘‘ devoted 
to the use of the various instruments by composers in recent times.’’ 
Such an addition makes the book of invaluable use to the present-day 
student: although the following piece of general advice in M. Widor’s 
conclusion is highly questionable: ‘ Each group (strings, woodwind 
and brass) must give the sensation of complete harmony, with its 
true bass, and a fairly precise idea of the total effect.’’ It is a pity 
that in the production of this volume a little more attention had not 
been paid to general lay-out and type (the title-page is a glaring 
example of old-fashioned lack of direction), as beauty and distinc- 
tion of such are great contributory factors to enjoyment. eer 


STRING QUARTET IN A MINOR. By Vaughan Williams. 
Oxford University Press, 


The score and parts of Vaughan Williams’s string quartet in 
A minor, ‘‘ For Jean on her birthday,’’ have just been published. 
The first performance took place at the National Gallery lunch-time 
concert on October 12, 1944—it was played by the Menges String 
Quartet, in which Jean Stewart is the viola player. 

There are four movements—Prelude, Romance, Scherzo and 
Epilogue. In all of these the viola has an unusually prominent place, 
beginning each movement alone and being treated, to a great extent, 
independently of the other instruments—yet it is in no sense a viola 
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suite, but a piece of true chamber music, and a most important addi- 
tion to the repertory. The two quick movements are restless and 
agitated, the Romance remote, meditative, developing grandeur, be- 
coming ethereal, returning to its original remoteness, while the 
Epilogue is sheer serene, calm, exquisite beauty. This movement 
bears the dedication, ‘‘ Greetings from Joan to Jean,’’ and is founded 
on music written for the film ‘‘ St. Joan,’’ though it was never used 
in that connection. 

Toye 


STRING QUARTET No. 2 IN C. By Benjamin Britten. Boosey 
Hawkes. 3/9. 


This quartet was written ‘‘ as an act of homage to Henry Purcell ”’ 
and was first performed on November 21, 1945, the 250th anniversary 
of Purcell’s death. Now the miniature score is available in Hawkes 
Pocket Scores series, with a detailed analysis included. It is in three 
movements, The first (Allegro calmo senza rigore) throws new light 
on the possibilities of sonata-form and is outstanding for its unity, 
while the second (Vivace) fulfils the function of a scherzo and trio. 
But it is the third movement which gives the quartet its distinctive 
character, for here Mr, Britten pays open tribute to Purcell by writing 
the theme in the style of a Chaconne. The variations which follow, 
in his own words, ‘‘ review the theme from harmonic, rhythmic, 
melodic and formal aspects’ in turn. Though the composer does not 
make his points quite so vividly through the medium of the string 
quartet as he does in vocal terms, the work is one which compels 
admiration for the sustained logic of its arguments throughout, for 
its clear texture and skilful instrumentation. I 

sex 


SONATA IN C FOR FLUTE AND PIANO. By Robin Milford. 
Augener, 6s. 


Robin Milford’s Sonata in C for flute and piano is a plain, 
straightforward work devoid of the pretentious tricks and unneces- 
sary difficulties so often found in other contemporary sonatas. If it 
appears naive, it is nevertheless ingenuous and very pleasing. 

Mr. Milford has fully understood the similarity of tone colour 
between the two instruments, and makes good use of this in the inter- 
play of flute and piano. 

This sonata makes a useful addition to the flute repertoire and 
should be valuable too, for teaching as it is not too difficult, techni- 


cally. 
‘sind Sts 


LIST OF NEW PUPILS ADMITTED TO COLLEGE 
NEW STUDENTS—MIDSUMMER TERM, 1947 


Bailey, Annette W. Jones, K. V. 
Braham, Sylvia Mitchell, W, A. 
Brockless, B. G. Oxley, J. E. B. 
Castle, S. W. Shamlian, J. 
Conradie, Judith Sutton, Elizabeth 
Dodgson, S. C. V. Travis, Joan 
Hallett, A. Watkin-Jones, Beryl 
Hammond, Patricia A. Webster, Elaine 


Hillsdon, Maureen 
RE-BNTRIES—MIDSUMMER TERM, 1947 


Clay, L. W. Moulding, S. 
Fairbrother, Anne Riley, E. 
Goode, Violette Turner, M. G. 
Lang, Josephine Valentine, Mary 
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SONATA for Violin and Piano in A major (Kreutzer)... ws “b noe ose 
Domatp Pursett, A.r.c.u. (Scholar) 
Cotix Smiru, a.R.c.m. (Scholar) 


Vot. 48 


Beethoven 


PIANO SOLOS tea a, Prelude in D major, Op. 23, No. 4 ... ase a. Rachmaninoff 


6, Prelude in B flat major, Op. 23, No, 2 
Patricia Knott, A.R.C.M. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 4th (Second Orchestra) 
CONCERTO for Cello and Orchestra 


Mary Mircitisox (Scholar) 


CONCERTO for Oboe and Strings ... a oes “1 ous soe ace eve 
Rocrr Lonp, A.r.c.M. (Scholar) 
SYMPHONY No, 8in F major... eae aoe des seo 


Conductor: Gxorcr Stratton 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 5th (Chamber) 


PIANO SOLO.,,, Ay) an +. Partita in B flat major ... ate eee eee 
Berry Brown (Caird Scholar) 


CELLO SOLOS Ot) eee oY} a, Mélodic ... ang rT) tee on 
b. Elégie ... 
c Scherzo ... eee ove see 
Sytvia Sourncompr (Scholar) 
Accompanist ; Couin Ssiru, A.r.c.m, (Scholar) 


ARIA ... eee vee oD Der Hirt auf dem Felsen 1) oe eee 
Hitpr BiaLostorzky 
Accompanist : Corin Ssurn, a.r.c.m. (Scholar) 
Obbligato: Grrvase pe Preyer, A.r.c.m. (Scholar) 
SONATA for Violin and Piano in D minor, Op, 108 aes coe ce eco ase 
Puacy Croxrorp (Scholar) 
Rosemary Croxrorp (Exhibitioner) 
PIANO TRIO in G major, Op. 1, No.2... a ese ses eee 
Barpara Prentitu (Scholar) 
SytviA Txirernaum (Associated Board Scholar) 
SyiviA Souritcomne (Scholar) 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 12th (Chamber) 


PIANO SOLOS ay ess @, Prelude and Fugue in D minor ... cee eee 
(Forty-Eight, Book II) 


6, Ballade in G minor és6 see eee aoe 
Axn Broomurap (Scholar) 
DUO for Violin and Viola in B flat major, K.424 ... 4 bee ae on 


ROLAND STANBRIDGE (Scholar) 
Bripcer Hower 


SONGS ate, iessid Gan +e a, Music for a while ase ane ees 
6. Hail to the myrtle shade 


c. Shepherd! thy demeanour vary Brown (arr. 


RoseMARY Foster, A.R.C.M. 
Accompanist: Patricia JArretr (Exhibitioner) 
SONATA for Violin and Piano in D major, Op. 12, No. 1 ae see eee eve 
SALLY Brooke-Pixe 
Hetren Tuomrson, a.r.c.m. (Scholar) 
THREE PIECES from Le Tombeau de Couperin ... a bee 
Witutam Brezarp (Scholar) 
OVERTURE on Yiddish themes for clarinet, string quartet and piano ote ees 
Tura Kino, A.r.c.m. (Leverhulme Scholar) 
JACK STEADMAN, A.R.C.ot, (L.C.C, Scholar) 
Epna Artitur, A.R.c.M. (Caird Scholar) 
Cecu, ARONWITZ 
Hitary Roninson, a.r.c.s, (Scholar) 
Procy Gray (Scholar) 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 13th (First Orchestra) 


OVERTURE ... aes tee tee Die Zauberfléte ae wee one see 


CONCERTO for Piano and Orchestra S3 See 333 20 ax ase eee 
Lrita Asucrort, A.R,c.M. (Associated Board Scholar) 


SYMPHONY No, 4 in E minor ats ee oe oy aoe aes ao 45 
Conductor: RicHarp AvusTIN 


Schumann 
Gordon Jacob 
Beethoven 


-.. Bach 
Frank Bridge 


James Friskin 


Purcell 
Lane Wilson) 


Beethoven 


Mozart 
John Ireland 


Brahms 
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_ WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 19th (Chamber) 


SONATA for Violin and Piano in D minor, Op. 108 ae <> Bee wee a 
Jacquetinr Warp (Norfolk Scholar) 
Davin Boyp, a.r.c.a. (Scholar) 
SONATA for Clarinet and Piano... sso a3 ene a0 ene 
Tura Kino, a.r.c.a. (Leverhulme Scholar) 
Heren THompson, a.r.c.m. (Leverhulme Scholar) 
STRING QUARTET in F major, Op. 59, No.1 20.00 655 ase nee tue we 


Tessa Ronstns (Scholar) 
Nancy Brown (Scholar) 
Briocrr Howr 
Syivta Soutncomnr (Scholar) 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 26th (Chamber) 


FOUR PIANO SONATAS ... iui a. InDminor ...) 
6. In C major eat AN see eee 
ce. In F sharp minor 
d, In B flat major,.. 


ANN WALMISLEY 
STRING QUARTET in D minor (Death and the Maiden) ox 
Marjoriz Croxrorp 
Procy Croxrorp (Scholar) 
Rosemary Croxrorp (Exhibitioner) 
E1Lexn CROXFORD, A.R.C.M. 
SONATA for Violin and Piano in A major, K.524 see see a 
Tessa Ronntns (Scholar) 
Prooy Gray (Scholar) 


THREE PIECES for Cello and Piano «. @ My Lord Sandwich's Dream 
6. Sir Hugh's Galliard 
¢. De La Mare's Pavane .,., 


Anna Suutttewortn (Scholar) 
Tura Kine, A.x.c.m. (Leverhulme Scholar) 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 5th (Chamber) 


PIANO SONATA in E flat major, Op, 31, No.3... on eee see 
Ensim Jacons, A.r.c.m. (Scholar) 
VIOLIN SONATA No. 15 in B flat major, K.454 Wiss see ori) eee . 
Epna Artuur, A.r.c.m, (Caird Scholar) 
ANN WALMISLEY 
TOCCATA for Piano ... ose eee tee eee eee ose ane tee tee 
Brenpa Fow rr, A.x.c.mM. (L.C.C. Scholar) 
STRING QUARTET in E flat major, Op, 12 oo ry om an “10 


Rotanp Stanpripcr (Scholar) 
Jacouetine Warp (Scholar) 
Dresmonp Herati (Scholar) 

Rosemary Prarnpier (Scholar) 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 12th (Chamber) 


SONATA for Violin and Piano oes eee tee ove ase tee eae 
Craries Mrinarpt, A.r.c.M. (Scholar) 
Cyrit PREEDY, A.R.C.M. 


“JESTAMPES " pour le piano ose a. Pagodes oe eee 
6. La soirée dans Grenade ove 
c. Jardins sous Ja pluie... 


Jin1an Prestwicn, A.n.c.m. (Scholar) 
SONGS ... 0 3 -. @ L'invitation au voyage at 


6. Extase ... vss see 
c. Au pays ot se fait la guerre 
Junx Wiison (Scholar) 
Accompanist: Exrsix Jacons, A.r.c.m, (Scholar) 


SUITE for Oboe, Clarinet and Bassoon... ove . eve tee ose 


James Brown (Exhibitioner) 
Tura Kine, a.n.c.m. (Scholar) 
Brian Potrarp (Scholar) 


59 


Brahms 


ase Bax 


Beethoven 


Scarlatti 


Schubert 


Mozart 


oy } Herbert Howells 


Beethoven 


Mozart 


Schumann 


Mendelssohn 


César Franck 


Debussy 


Dupare 


Milhaud 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 19th (Chamber) 


PIANO SONATA in A flat major, Op. 110 ae a3 ae ae Ty are Beethoven 
Diana McVeacn 


QUINTET for Clarinet and Strings .., toe ods mas oae “1, aot 
UDY WILKINS, A.R.C.M. 
£SSA Ronsins (Scholar) 
CHARLES MmInArpli, A.R.c.M. (Scholar) 
Ceci, Axonwitz 
Mary Mitcuison (Scholar) 
“ITALIAN SERENADE " for string quartet... ate cry ase eee 
Avan Lovepay (Scholar) 
Huon Brawn (Scholar) 
Maxwett Warp (Scholar) 
Hitary Ropinson (Scholar) 


-. Arthur Bliss 


ae Hugo Wolf 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 26th (Chamber) 


SONATA for Violin and Piano in G major, J.301 ... oe Gin aie nee eee Mozart 
Hucu Bzan (Scholar) 
RoLanp SranpainGe (Scholar) 


'* DICHTERLIEBE "Song Cycle to words by Heine ... ove eee vee rT} Schumann 
Im wunderschénen Monat Mai 
Aus meinen Thranen spriessen 
Die Rose, die Lilie 
Wenn ich in deine Augen seh’ 
Ich will meine Seele tauchen 
Im Rhein, im heiligen Strome 
Ich grolle nicht 
Und wissten's die Blumen 
Das ist cin Floten und Geigen 
Hor’ ich das Liedchen klingen 
Lin jangling liebt ein Madchen 
Am leuchtenden Sommermorgen 
Ich hab im Traum geweinet ‘ 
Allnichtlich im Traume 
Aus alten Mirchen winkt es 
Die alten bésen Lieder 
THORSTEINN HANNESSON 
Accompanist ; Conin Sstrit, A.k.c., (Scholar) 
STRING QUARTET in E minor (Aus meinem Leben) 4. aad oes ee te Smeana 
Huon Bran (Scholar) 
ROLAND STANBRIDGE (Scholar) 
Ronert Frye (Scholar) 
HILary Roninson, A.R.c.M. (Scholar) 


FTOERAD RASS 


3353 


Sa 


THURSDAY, MARCH 27th (The First Orchestra) 


OVERTURE ... AY} iss oh William Tell mm ea a its Rossini 


CONCERTO for Violin and Orchestra 5 th tee eee ses see ose Sibelius 
Tessa Ropsins (Scholar) 
SYMPHONY in Diminor ,.. eee tee ose feel ose eve eee eee César Franck 


Conductor; Ricuarp Austin 
Leader of the Orchestra; CHaRLes MEINARDI 


COUNTY COUNCIL JUNIOR EXHIBITIONERS 


A Concert was given by the County Council Junior Exhibitioners 
on Saturday, March 29, at 11.380 a.m. Piano solos were played by 
William Mitchell, Pat Akhurst, Jean Edwards, Mavis Polley, Sylvia 
Atkins, Jennifer Silver, Jean Congrave, Ian Andrews, Brian Masters, 
Raymond Grimsdale, Hilary Leech, Jean Hoskins, Jane Oliver, 
Christine Moule, Paulette Oyez, John Hursey, Louise Voysey, Pat 
Carroll, Mary Copple, Christine Denby, Brenda Glenister and 
Evelyn Emington, A Viola solo was played by Janet Jones; Violin 
solos by Trefor Jones (accompanist, S. Adams) and Valerie Seagrove 
(accompanist, L. Voysey), and a Clarinet solo by Donald Purchese. 
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DRAMA 
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A Performance by Pupils of the Dramatic Class was given in the Parry 
Theatre on Friday, January 31, 1947, at 5.80 p.m. 


= NOATCS 
A Play in Five Scenes by 


ANDRE OBEY. 


Translated by ARTHUR WILMURT. 


Scene 1: A clearing in the forest before the Flood. 


Noah sey 
Mrs. Noah 
Shem 
Japheth 
Sella ae 
Naomi 

Ada 

Bear 

Lion 
Monkey 
Cow 
Leopard 
Man 5 


Noah x1 
Mrs. Noah 
Shem 
Ham 
Japheth 
Sella 
Naomi 
Ada 


aes 


Noah aus 
Mrs. Noah 
Shem 

Ham : 
Japheth 
Sella - 
Naomi 

Ada 

Bear 

Lion 

Cow ae 
Monkey 
Leopard 


Noah a 
Mrs. Noah 
Shem ate 
Ham 0 
Japheth 
Sella oes 
Naomi 
Ada ave 


Scenrz 3: The Deck of 


Scene 4: The Deck of 





TREVOR JONES 
BaRBARA Roacw 
Joan Hepccock 
Dawn AVELINO 
Mary CLARKE 
EripH McNas 
JEAN PEARL 
Pat WALL 
Percy Bropir 
Par WALL 
BarBara Lewis 
José Berwick 
Betu Boyp 
WILLIAM STEVENSON 


Scene 2: In the cabin on the Ark. 


WILLIAM STEVENSON 
Murie_ Topp 

Jost Brwick 
ELIZABETH BARBER 
MarGoT ANDERSON 
Erion McNas 
Junge CROPLEY 

Par WALL 


the Ark. 


Percy Bropit 
Betu Boyp 
Barbara LEwIs 
Pat CANNING 
Marcot ANDERSON 
Eripn McNab 
STELLA HICHENS 
Pat WALL 

TREVOR JONES 
Joan Tepccocx 


Surrtey Harri 


Jost Bewick 
Barbara Roacn 


the Ark, 


Percy Bropiz 
Betu Boyp 
Barsara Lewis 
SYLVIA BEAMISH 
MarcotT ANDERSON 
Emin McNas 
STELLA HIcHENS 
Pat WALL 





ter 
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Scene 5: Mount Ararat. 
Noah i ane ee aoe ate Percy Bropiz 


Mrs. Noah sue ae a Zee Beto Boyp 
Shem 5 Fee aa saa a6 Barzgara Lewis 
Ham sie 533 eee aie aoe Dawn AVELINO 
Japheth see AD Zee soe Mary CLARKE 
Sella Fos ve see On aco EmmxH McNas 
Naomi ... tee ia wae se3 JEAN PEARL 
Ada ree ste ‘3 Pat Watt 


Produced by Joyce WopEman. 
Stage Manager: JoHN CLEAR. 
Scenery painted by P. Syxgs. 

Music arranged by SAMUEL Faris. 


Flautist: Arex. MuRRAY. 


OPERA REPERTORY 


A performance by the Opera School was given in the Parry 
Theatre on Friday, February 28, 1947, at 5.30 p.m. 


SCENES FROM 
“IN GOOD KING CHARLES’S GOLDEN DAYS” 
By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


Characters in order of appearance :— 

Mrs. Basham rE 4s 7 im ..» MARGARET WORTLEY 
Sally ‘it er bs st sae ... JUNE REIS 
Isaac Newton a 5 “at ve . ERIC SHILLING 
George Fox we ie ANG wes ... ANDREW DOWNIE 
King Charles II... ie a wee ... PERCY BRODIE 
Nell Gwynn av Ray as ho +.» ELIZABETH BoyD 
Barbara Villiers, Duchess of Cleveland ... MONICA SINCLAIR 
Louise de Keroualle, Duchess of Portsmouth SHIRLEY HALL 
Queen Catherine of Braganza ... se ...  JEANE HAMM 
Act I—The library in the house of Isaac Newton in Cambridge, in the 

year 1680. 


Act II—The boudoir of Catherine of Braganza, Charles’s queen, in his 
not too palatial quarters in Newmarket, late in the afternoon 
on the same day. 


Produced by SUSAN RICHMOND 


SCENES FROM ‘‘' TWELFTH NIGHT ” 
By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
Characters in order of appearance :— 


Feste (a_clown)  ... ci wae a ... IRIS KELLS 
Maria (Olivia’s woman) ate ti «.» MARION STUDHOLME 
Olivia (a rich countess) ... aaa an -- UNA HALL 


Malvolio (Steward to one ee ..« ANDREW DOWNIE 

Sir Toby Belch (Uncle to Olivia) ... --- THORSTEINN 
HANNESSON 

Viola ae ae <ts 38 ote ... ANNE GARDINER 

Sir Andrew Aguecheek ac SHIRLEY HALL 


Act I. Scene V—The garden of Olivia’s house. 
Act II. Scene II1I—The kitchen of Olivia’s house. 


Produced by Joyce WoDEMAN 
Stage Manager: JOHN CLEAR 
Scenery painted by P. SyKes 
Music arranged by B. Faris 


No. 2 OPERA REPERTORY 63 


_ An Opera Repertory Performance with the Second Orchestra was 
given in the Parry Theatre on Tuesday, March 18, 1947, at 5.80 p.m. 


Conductors : 


1. “MARTHA: Act II 


Lady Harriet 
(Maid of Honour to the Queen) =. 

Nancy (her feng) _ 

Lionel eee 


eee 


Plunket (a wealthy farmer) 
Sir Tristram (Harriets’ cousin) 


Conductor : 


Richard Austin and members of the Conducting Class. 


Flotow 


ose eee 


AMABEL BROCKLEHURST 
MONICA SINCLAIR 
THORSTEINN 
HANNESSON 
ERIC SHILLING 
WILLIAM STEVENSON 


JOHN ANDREWES 


2. Scenes from ‘‘ COSI FAN TUTTE” ... wae owe Mozart 
I. Fiordiligi JUNE REIS 
Dorabella SD SHIRLEY HALL 
Goualictor \AEXANDER FARIS 
II. Fiordiligi MARGARET 'WORTLEY 
Dorabella > SHIRLEY BROOKS 
Despina (their. maid) JEANNE HAMM 
Conductor : LEONARD HANCOCK 
Ill. Fiordiligi sae ete Noe MARGARET WORTLEY 
Dorabella . 3 SHIRLEY HALL 
Despina (their maid) MARION STUDHOLME 
Conductor : TOM MOORE 


3. ‘* CARMEN ”’: Duet from Act I 


Don José... 0 ate aoe 
Micaela , 


Conductor : 


4. “OTHELLO”: Opening of Act IV ... 


Desdemona as 
Emilia aes aie 
Génauctors RICHARD AUSTIN 
5 ‘* TARANTELLA ” 
Dancers 


Singer 


6. ‘DER FREISCHUTZ”’: 


Agnes 
Annie (her cousin) _ 
Max (betrothed to Agnes) 


Conductor : 
Producer : 


Stage Manager : 
Leader of the Orchestra: 


DATES, 1947 


April 28 to July 19 
September 22 to December 13 


SUMMER TERM 
CHRISTMAS TERM 


ANDREW DOWNIE 


JoHN ODOM 


Act II, Scene I 


Binet 


ELIZABETH Boyp 


Verdi 


Ir1s KELLS 
DOREEN SIMMONDS 


at te Rossini 


EBIZAEE SS BvD! tanon STUDHOLME, ANDREW 
DownrE, ERIc SHILLING 
“ THORSTEINN 


HANNESSON 
Weber 


UNA HALE 
ELSIE MORISON 
LAWRENCE WATTS 


NOEL NICKSON 
CLIVE CAREY 


JOHN CLEAR 
LEWIS VICCARI 
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A.R.C.M. EXAMINATION 


The following are the names of the successful candidates :— 


SECTION I, PIANOFORTE (Solo Performing)— 
Arkell, Agnes Joan Tracy 
Bailey, Doreen Violet 
Bubniuk, Irene Olga 
*Gray, Margaret Trevenan 
Hakanson, Guy Olaf 
Hopkins, Elizabeth Mildmay 
*Milner, Anthony Francis Dominic 
Oakley, Margaret 
Olivier, Margaret Rachel 
Parkhouse, David Harry 
*Sandercock, Daphne Phyllis Dawn 
Spencer, Betty Campbell 
Warley, Eric Holmes 
*Wilkinson, Philip George 


SECTION II. PIANOFORTE (Teaching)— 
Callin, Aileen Sylvia 
Lane, Michael Edward Vernon 
McVeagh, Diana M. 
Okell, Monica Ann Elizabeth 
Sandford, Miriam Constance Corney 
Sidgwick, John Robert Lindsay 
Taylor, Mary Rose 
Vale, Richenda 
Williams, Muriel Gladys 


SecTion IV. ORGAN (Solo Performing)— 
*Challis, Eileen Mary 
Keith, Ian William Brooks 
SECTION V, STRINGED INSTRUMENTS (Solo Performing)— 
Violoncello— 
Pfaendler, Rosemary Jacqueline 
SECTION VI. STRINGED INSTRUMENTS (Teaching)— 


Violin— 
Mohamed, Hussain Sadiq 
Sargon, Isther 
Schnadhorst, Elizabeth Anne 


SecTrion VIII. WIND INSTRUMENTS (Solo Performing)— 
Oboe— 
t+tClarke, Lionel Ralph 
Clarinet— 
Mounsey, Elizabeth 
SECTION IX. SINGING (Solo Performing)— 


Boyd, Joan Mary Elizabeth — 
+ Pass in Optional Alternative Instrument. 
* Pass in Optional Harmony. 


